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EDITORIALS 


weeks announcement that the National Canners 

Association will intensify its press release cam- 
paign to supply information on the public service 
values of canned foods. Regular readers of this col- 
umn will have little difficulty recalling that PUBLIC 
RELATIONS is a pet theme of the writer. We have 
often said and continue to believe that PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS can and should be the most important func- 
tion of the National Canners Association. And this 
is not to reflect on the magnificent services performed 
by the laboratories and the other divisions, without 
which the industry could not possibly have advanced to 
its present enlightened position. Then too, there is no 
intention of casting reflection on the work already 
being done in this field. The Public Relations Com- 
mittee and the Information Division have performed a 
marvelous job with the pennies available to them and 
many individual canners have turned in excellent Pub- 
lic Relations performances. 

The announcement did not say that a larger budget 
will be made available to pay for this information, but 
it doesn’t take an economist to realize that more money 
will be needed to make this program effective. No one 
realizes more than smaller publishers like ourselves 
that a great deal of publicity can be obtained in this 
culightened age, for nothing. But while this type of 
publicity is priceless, the job is not complete without 
« well rounded advertising schedule to compliment and 

ihance the publicity program. In the past year or 
vo the Information Division of the Association has 
ad inereasing success in getting both press and radio 
verage telling the price story of canned foods. Had 
hose releases been supplemented with a hard hitting 
onsistent advertising program in leading women’s 
agazines and elsewhere, it’s hardly likely that Mr. 
Arnall, injudicious though he may be, would have 
‘ared to even suggest that canned foods be recontrol- 


(5 OOD NEWS—tThere’s good news indeed in this 
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led. Think for a moment of the many, many other 
inherent advantages to the industry had such a pro- 
gram been adopted several years ago. Cost? How 
do Compbell’s, Heinz, Green Giant, Cal-Pak, Stokely, 
Hunt and many other do it? 


There is not even a hint in the announcement that 
the National Canners Association has changed its 
policy regarding advertising. So it isn’t reasonable 
to expect an early announcement that a special tax 
is being levied on the members to finance such a pro- 
gram. It does seem reasonable, however, to believe 
that this committee of sales minded experts appointed 
by Mr. Heinz may very well soon conclude that adver- 
tising is needed to complement the publicity program. 


All of us at many times have heard the argument 
that advertising does more harm than good when qual- 
ity is not up to par. Surely every canner in the busi- 
ness should never let up in his effort to produce better 
quality. At the same time, all of us in the Canning 
Clan know that it is impossible to produce top quality 
all of the time. Mother Nature takes care of that for 
us, to an extent at least. The secret of advertising is 
to advertise an item for what it is, just as in selling. 
Except for a growing class of white collar workers 
and another class that used to be known as rich men, 
there appears to be some doubt about the biblical quo- 
tation that the poor will be always with us. There’s 
little doubt, however, that standard and extra stand- 
ard canned foods will always be with us. Just so, 
there will always be a use for them. If that use is 
properly explained in an attractive, well directed ad- 
vertising campaign, the effect cannot possibly be any- 
thing but good. A necessary adjunct of course, would 
be the adoption by each and every canner of an honest 
and informative labeling program, be it by grade 
designation, descriptive terms, or both, preferably the 
latter. 
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N.C.A. To Expand Public Relations Activities 


Because of its importance to the en- 
tire industry the following announcement 
is lifted from the Information Letter for 
members. For editorial comment please 
turn back to page 5. 


President Fred C. Heinz called a meet- 
ing of an advisory group of canners at 
N.C.A. headquarters Wednesday, August 
13, to discuss what the Association might 
do to expand its program of placing be- 
fore the public the facts about the vir- 
tues of canned foods and their public 
service values. 


The urgency for such a meeting had 
arisen because of Price Stabilizer Ellis 
Arnall’s recent erroneous and misleading 
statements in the public press. 


After careful consideration of various 
approaches possible in developing a pro- 
gram which would give the public the 
true facts, it was decided that the Asso- 
ciation should intensify and expand its 
regular program of press releases of in- 
formation. It was decided to prepare 
and disseminate up-to-date statements 
containing latest information available 
on probable supplies of canned foods for 
1952. 


These findings are to be made avail- 
able in special mailings to food editors, 
to other associations in the industry, and 
to members or others who wish to use 
some of the facts in their individual ad- 
vertising programs. 


President Heinz has appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to coordinate and 
direct the preparation and dissemination 
of the press material: 


Henry P. Cannon, II, H. P. Cannon 
& Son, Inc.; Harold Jaeger, Can Manu- 
factures Institute; Harry Letsche, H. J. 
Heinz Company; Alex Rogers, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby; Wilmot P. Rogers, Cal- 
ifornia Packing Corp. 


Following Mr. Arnall’s remarks of last 
week, considerable publicity in refutation 
of what he was saying appeared. Articles 
and editorials in the New York Times, 
New York Journal of Commerce, Chicago 
Tribune, and numerous other metropoli- 
tan papers, as well as a number of radio 
and TV commentetors, pointed out the 
flaws in the Anall statements and quite 
a number of them made use of material 
and information issued by N.C.A. 


President Heinz was personally active 
in this matter. Statements he gave to 
the Pittsburgh Sunday newspapers were 
prominently featured on front pages and 
in editorial columns, and through an 
Associated Press pickup got national dis- 
tribution. A number of radio stations 
also used his statements. 


Two government departments also took 
an opposite view to Mr. Arnall in public 
statements during the week. Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer, reviewing drought 
effects on general business conditions, 
stated; 


“In general, my survey indicates no 
widespread price increases as a result 
of the drought. While specific areas have 
of course been hurt, there appears to be 
no major effect on our national economy 
which should give serious concern. 

“One of the important though intangi- 
ble elements contributing to inflation is 
fear on the part of the public that prices 
will go up. We saw continuing and 
alarming evidence of this in scare buy- 
ing during the period following the be- 
ginning of the war in Korea. Statements 
predicting the increase of inflationary 
pressures which are not based on facts 
render a great disservice to the Ameri- 
can people.” 


In the Department of Agriculture’s 
Demand and Price Situation, released 
August 8, the following two statements 
appeared that tend to contradict those 
of Mr. Arnall: 


“The Amended Defense Production Act 
of 1950 prohibits ceiling price regula- 
tions no fresh and processed fruits. Price 
increases are not expected this summer 
for canned fruits, except possibly canned 
apples and applesauce. For these two 
products, packers’ stocks on June 1, 1952, 
were much smaller than a year eariler, 
and smaller packs in 1952-53 seem likely 
from the reduced 1952 apple crop. For 
most other canned fruits, June 1 stocks 
in canners’ hands were considerably 
larger than a year ago. Market prices 
for most canned fruits have been some- 
what below ceiling during the 1951-52 
season. With the large carry-over and 
a 1952 pack only moderately smaller 
than the 1951 pack, prices for most can- 
ned fruits in the 1952-53 season prob- 
ably will be lower than in 1951-52, * * * 

“The Amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 prohibit ceiling price 
regulations on fresh and processed vege- 
tables. The release of ceiling prices on 
canned and processed vegetables had 
little effect on most prices, and current 
supplies of most items are adequate to 
meet demand at relatively stable prices.” 


1952 CALIFORNIA BRINED 
CHERRY PACK ANNOUNCED 


The California pack of cherries in 
brine for the 1952 season was 12,179 
tons, or 97,432 barrels, according to an 
announcement made today by the Can- 
ners League of California. The brined 
cherry pack consisted of 6,888 tons of 
Royal Annes and 5,291 tons of other 
varieties. 

The 1952 pack and comparative figures 
for the past five years are shown below: 
Year Tons Barrels 


1952 12,179 97,432 
1951 6,825 54,600 
1950 7,726 61,808 
1949 15,116 120,928 
1948 11,655 93,240 
1947 9,066 72,528 


SALES SENSE 


By Jack Bedford 
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PRICE BUGABOO 


Price is three-fifths “ice’—one hun- 
dred per cent “ice” unless the salesman 
uses Sales Sense in handling it. 


$$$ $ $ 


Many a “hot” prospect cools off when 
the “ice” in price is given to him too 
sudden. 


$ $ $ $ $ 


Preface your price quotation with 
“only” to take away some of its freezing 
qualities. 


$$ $ $ $ 


They tell me that price was once an 
indication of quality, but now it seems 
to be an indication of nerve. 


$ $ $ $ $ 


Don’t you believe it! Build up value 
before mentioning price. Make value 
loom large—price seem small by com- 
parison. 


$$ $ $ $ 


Translate price into other every-day 
things—a pack of cigarettes a day, for 
instance. 


$$ $ $ $ 


Make the price seem small—omit the 
dollars and cents. Don’t say eleven dol- 
lars and ninety-five cents—use eleven 
ninety five. 


$$ $ $ 


Successful salesmen divide the price 
into easy bites—a 15c retail item—$2.25 
a dozen. 


$$ $ $ $ 


Don’t hide price—when a _ customer 
asks, tell him. 


$$ $ $ $ 


Think your price is reasonable and 
you'll convey the idea of a reasonable 
price to your prospect—think -your prod- 
uct is over-priced and your customer wil! 
get the same idea. 


$$ $ $ $ 


Don’t freeze out buyers with a cold 
final price—keep talking after you quote 
your price. 
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in solution. 


Dr. Harold E. Clark and Dr. W. Rei Robbins, in white coats, re- 
view experiment with Dr. John W. Shive, retired chief of Plant 
Physiology Department. Plants are young tomatoes growing 


Dr. Robbins helps student set up experiment in greenhouse. 
Hydroponics technique is useful at all levels from undergraduate 
to most advanced study. 


Rutgers Scientists Grow Plants Without 
Soil in Study of Plant 


“A plant physiologist,” says Dr. W. 
Rei Robbins jokingly, “doesn’t have to 
know how to grow plants, but he does 
have to know how plants grow.” 

Learning how things grow, one of the 
most fundamental factors in human ex- 
istence, is a job Rutgers has been work- 
ing at for almost 100 years. 

The plant physiologist, although his 
hbasie training begins with botany, must 
possess a solid grounding in a variety of 
sciences ranging from chemistry to 
physics, plus the engineering instincts of 
a first-class backyard mechanic. 


All of those talents, plus the scientist’s 
infinite capacity for taking pains, are 
cmployed every day in the greenhouses 
»f the Department of Plant Physiology, 
ocated on the campus of The State Uni- 
ersity’s College of Agriculture. 

In its experimental work, the Depart- 
ment has had a large part down through 
‘he past 37 years in the modern develop- 
nent of one of the most interesting of 
all research tools, the growth of plants 
vithout soil. By a variety of ingenious 
‘vparatus, plants are supplied the nu- 
‘vients they usually get from the soil 
‘hrough exactly-prepared chemical solu- 
tions. They can be grown in the solu- 
“ion itself or in clean sand with the 


From “Report from Rutgers”, the State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey. 
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solution dripped into the sand at a 
closely-regulated rate. Taking place in- 
doors, the technique also lets the scient- 
ist be independent of the seasons. 


This method of plant culture, whose 
crudest form is some 250 years old, is 
commonly known as hydroponics. Origi- 
nally developed as.a laboratory tool for 
careful control of the chemical diet of 
plants, hydroponics has had some inter- 
esting large scale uses in specialized 
circumstances. 


MAINLY RESEARCH TOOL 


But in general, warns Dr. Robbins 
with a twinkle, the possibilities of feed- 
ing a population by vast soil-less farms 
are of more interest to Sunday-supple- 
ment writers than to the practical agri- 
culturist at the present time. 

The armed forces found the method 
valuable for growing fresh vegetables in 
areas where no soil existed, such as the 
solid rock of Ascension Island in the 
South Atlantic and desolate Iwo Jima in 
the Pacific. In some areas of the Orient 
where the soil is so polluted that the 
plants themselves carry lethal doses of 
disease organisms, hydroponics provides 
a way to grow fresh food in beds of 
gravel or tanks, free from any contact 
with the soil: 

Florists use the method for growing 
valuable species of flowers. An oil com- 


Nurition 


pany established a large-scale hydro- 
ponics set-up for supplying its employ- 
ees on a barren island with flowers and 
vegetables alike. 


However, Dr. Robbins points out pa- 
tiently, this method of agriculture is use- 
ful in only a limited number of cases 
where the original. heavy expenses can 
be written off for reasons not connected 
with production economics. 


But under laboratory conditions, con- 
trolled feeding of plants furnishes one of 
the most valuable of research tools. Es- 
sential chemical elements can be fed to 
plants in the form of mineral salt solu- 
tions with an accuracy measured in 
fractions of parts rer million. The re- 
quirements for maximum growth and 
health of any plant can be determined 
systematically. 


The lessons learned help to increase 
the fundamental knowledge of how 
plants grow and eventually are directly 
employed in the commercial agriculture 
of the state and nation. 


Through use of controlled feeding, or 
solution and sand culture as these tech- 
niques are called, a whole new line of 
study has opened in the past quarter- 
century, the research on so-called trace 
elements. Through it, scientists like Dr. 
Robbins have learned that infinitesmally 
tiny quantities of these trace elements— 
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RESEARCH 


baron, manganese, zinc, copper, and 
molybdenum—are essential for proper 
growth. These are in addition to the 
traces if iron whose necessity had been 
recognized long ago. 

This in turn has meant another wea- 
pon for the working farmer in his an- 
nual battle to secure a crop, and another 
protection for our human food supply. 

One New Jersey grower found that his 
fields of alfalfa were failing to grow 
properly and remained stunted and yel- 
low. This was in spite of heavy ferti- 
lization with the manure from his own 
dairy herd. The plant nutrition detec- 
tives in Plant Physiology and Soils went 
to work. From the knowledge gained in 
the laboratory and greenhouse on the 
effects of boron on plant growth, borax 
at the rate of several pounds per acre 
(and at a cost of about a dollar per 
acre) was applied to the soil. This sup- 
plied the necessary trace of boron to 
the growing crop. The manure lacked 
boron because it had been produced on 
the same farm from forage grown on 
boron-deficient soil. The results were 
astonishing. The alfalfa grew normally, 
its height doubled and its yield increased 
greatly. 

Similar dramatic applications of such 
basic information occurred elsewhere on 
other crops. Like other information 
developed at the College and its Experi- 
ment Station, the results of research 
were placed in the hands of the Univer- 
sity’s County Agricultural Agents in 
New Jersey and through them, were soon 
being discussed at farmers’ meetings 
everywhere. 

As a result, soil-testing for trace ele- 
ment deficiencies is now standard pro- 
cedure when a puzzling growth problem 
is encountered. 


The usefulness to farmers is obvious, 
but the value to consumers is virtually 
as great. More efficient production means 
ample supply at fair prices. At the same 
time, the farmer produces a better qual- 
ity crop, which reaches the kitchen with 
less waste. 


STUDY INFLUENCE ON 
HUMAN NUTRITION 


The influence of these trace elements 
on human nutrition is the subject of a 
research project recently begun at Rut- 
gers but still far from any conclusions. 
In it, wheat plants are being grown in 
solutions in the greenhouse and their 
yield will be employed to increase the 
available stock of seed of known parent- 
age. The progeny then will be used to 
grow plants outdoors under controlled 
conditions of nutrient culture with par- 
tial trace element deficiency. The grain 
will be used for nutritional studies with 
animals. 


RESEARCH STUDY BEGAN IN 1918 


Research in plant physiology at Rut- 
gers began formally in 1918 with the 
establishment of the Department under 
the guidance of the now-retired Dr. John 


W. Shive, who had come from Johns 
Hopkins to serve as staff physiologist in 
the Botany Department three years be- 
fore. Outstanding in his field, few men 
have matched Dr. Shive’s contributions 
to basic agricultural science. 

Notable as the Department’s pioneer- 
ing research work was down through the 
years while Dr. Shive was at the helm, 
even more widely felt was his impact 
upon the training of several generations 
of outstanding agricultural scientists. 

Virtually every undergraduate agri- 
cultural student majoring in any form 
of plant science at Rutgers is required 
to master the basic plant physiology 
course. Whether his eventual destina- 
tion is in fruit or vegetable growing, soil 
science, or dairy husbandry, training in 
the fundamentals of how plants grow 
helps the student understand and respect 
the everyday miracle of growing plants. 
Upon this depends his ability to under- 
stand his own subject matter perfectly. 

Training in the theory and practice of 
research techniques is carried on at an 
advanced level in the graduate student 
programs of plant physiology by Dr. 
Robbins and Dr. Clark, both former stu- 
dents of Dr. Shive. 

No single area of human knowledge is 
so directly connected with the very exist- 
ence of human life as the fundamental 
question of how and why green things 
grow. 

The ability of plants to turn the soil, 
water and air into food and fiber affects 
almost every human activity; and conse- 
quently, so does this essential research 
at Rutgers. 


CANNED BANANA PUREE 


Continental Can Company has devel- 
oped a new method of canning banana 
puree that will preserve the natural 
flavor and color of this tropical fruit. 

The new method solves one of the 
major problems encountered in recent 
years by investigators who have at- 
tempted to can banana puree—it elimin- 
ates the brown or pink discoloration that 
commonly occurs the processed 
product. 

This discoloration, it was found, was 
caused principally by enzyme activity. 
After making this discovery, Continental 
researchers went to work on the prob- 
lem of inactivating the enzymes while 
still retaining the natural flavor and 
color of the fruit. 


Their investigations disclosed that the 
discoloration is eliminated by blanching 
whole, peeled bananas in hot water, 
steam or a combination of both for six 
or eight minutes or to a center tem- 
perature of 190° F. The whole bananas 
are then pureed in a conventinoal fin- 
isher or comminutor. 

In addition to eliminating the dis- 
coloration, Continental researchers found 
it necessary to adjust the pH and sugar 
content of the natural fruit because of 
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varietal differences, maturity, etc. The 
pH is adjusted by addition of citric acid 
(the acid in lemon juice) to a range of 
4.1 to 4.3 to permit low temperature 
sterilization and the sugar content to 30 
to 40 per cent to enhance flavor. The 
banana puree is then flash pasteurized 
to a temperature of approximately 200° 
F., filled and sealed into cans and sub- 
sequently cooled. 


MEASURING IMPURITIES WITH 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


A new and highly accurate method of 
using atomic energy to detect and mea- 
sure impurities in foods, pharmaceuti- 
cals, metals, and other materials, has 
been developed by Union Carbide scien- 
tists at Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
The analysis technique, which should 
help manufacturers to improve the 
purity of the final product, is now being 
offered as a service to industrial, scien- 
tific, and medical organizations, by ar- 
rangement of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission through Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company, a Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, which 
operates the Laboratory for the A.E.C. 


Dr. C. E. Larson, director of the Lab- 
oratory, explained that the analysis tech- 
nique involves placing the test sample in 
the Oak Ridge graphite reactor, or 
“atomic furnace.” The sample is thus 
exposed to neutron bombardment, and 
in this way the traces of impurities in 
the material are made artificially radio- 
active. Then, using the highly sensitive 
instruments and detectors developed at 
the Laboratory, the scientists can mea- 
sure with great accuracy the exact quan- 
tities of impurities that may be present. 

According to the experience gained 
thus far in perfecting the method, 
neutron-activation analysis can be of 
much practical value in determining min- 
ute quantities of elements in biological 
substanecs; drugs, pharmaceuticals, and 
related materials; fertilizers and feed- 
stuffs; fine chemicals; food and food 
additives; fuels; glass and ceramic 
materials; insecticides and disinfectants; 
lubricants; metals and alloys; minerals 
and ores; paints, pigments and related 
substances; plastics and resinous mate- 
rials; fuels, dusts, and waters; and 
toxicants. 


NEW QMC BUYER 


J. Arbaugh, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio succeeds Dan Cravens as assistant 
to Ben Martin in the purchasing of gov- 
ernment requirements of canned foods 
in the states of Indiana, Kentucky and 
Ohio. Buying for the Chicago Depot, 
their office is located in Alton, Indianz. 
They may be reached by telephone in 
Indianapolis at Blackstone 9915 and 
Blackstone 6820. Mr. Cravens has en- 


tered private business. 
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SMITH HEADS KRAUT PACKERS 


Alden C. Smith, Shiocton Kraut Com- 
pany, Shiocton, Wisconsin is the new 
President of the National Kraut Packers 
Association. Other officers elected are 
Vice-President John M. Stroup, Empire 
State Pickling Company, Phelps, New 
York; Secretary Treasurer, W. R. Moore, 
Oak Park, Illinois. Both Mr. Stroup and 
Mr. Moore were re-elected. 


KELLEY SUCEEDS POMEROY 
AT McGRATH’S 


Robert E. (Bob) Kelley will succeed 
Bill Pomeroy as Sales Manager for the 
H. J. McGrath Company, Baltimore can- 
ners, according to an announcement from 
the Company. Mr. Pomeroy left the firm 
about two months ago to enter an entire- 
ly different line of business. 


LINK-BELT PROMOTIONS 


Link-Belt Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Kendrick M. Hickman as 
assistant sales manager of the Link-Belt 
Ewart plant in Indianapolis, for Ewart 
general products, and Carl Rudman as 
manager of agricultural sales at the 
Ewart plant to succeed Mr. Hickman. 

Mr. Hickman assumes the duties of 
H. M. Bowman, who is being transferred 
to the Chicago Pershing Road plant to 
devote full time to sales promotional 
activities. 


HAXTON NAMES 
THREE SALES MANAGERS 


Haxton Foods, Inc., one of the largest 
canning companies in New York State 
with headquarters at Oakfield, New York 
has appointed Jack DeWitt sales-pro- 
motion manager of its Blue Boy Divi- 
sion; and Robert A. Dunlop, manager of 
the Southern and Western Divisions, ac- 
cording to an announcement by William 
\. Bindnagle, executive vice-president. 

DeWitt was formerly with General 
loods as Birdseye District Manager in 
‘hester, New York, and most recently 
Seattle, Washington. 

Powell is secretary of the company and 
| continue in this office while directing 
stern Division sales. He has been with 
‘ton 12 years. 
Junlop joined Haxton’s in 1951 and 
worked in the general sales depart- 
nt. 

‘axton Foods looks for generally in- 

‘sed business for the 1952-53 year. 

new line of Blue Boy Dietetic can- 
1 foods is expected to account for a 
co siderable part of this increase. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FMC ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has announced that at a recent 
meeting of its Board of Directors, Joseph 
B. Cary, previously Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Corporation, was elected to 
the newly created office of Chairman of 
the Corporation’s Executive Committee 
and Benjamin C. Carter was elected 
Executive Vice-President of the Corpo- 


B. C. CARTER 


ration in charge of its Machinery Divi- 
sions. 


Mr. Carter, who was previously a 
Vice-President and Controller of the Cor- 
poration, began his financial career in 
the San Francisco office of Price Water- 
house & Company, public accountants, 
upon graduation from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1929. He joined Food Machinery 
in 1934 as Assistant Controller. Six 
years later he was appointed Controller 
and in 1946 was elected a Vice-President 
and Director of the company. 


Ernest Hart, previously a FMC Vice- 
President and President of the com- 
pany’s Niagara Chemical Division in 
Middleport, New York, was elected Exec- 
utive Vice-President of the Corporation 
in charge of its Chemical Divisions. Mr. 
Hart will make his headquarters at the 
company’s New York office. Jack M. 
Pope, previously Assistant Controller of 
the Corporation and Assistant Manager 
of its Ordnance Division, was elected 
Controller. 


YOUNG GUARDS ATTENTION 


The 1953 year book of the Young 
Guard Society which lists the names, ad- 
dresses and affiliation of members, is 
now in the course of preparation. About 
two months ago members received return 
envelopes forms, in which this informa- ° 
tion was to be inserted and returned to 
the organization. Secretary Bob Eirich 
urgently requests those who have over- 
looked returning these forms to do so at 
once; those who have lost the form may 
send the information to Mr. Eirich at 
1600 South Clinton Street, Baltimore 24, 
Maryland; those whose dues are in ar- 
rears should enclose a check as oniy 
members in good standing will be listed 
in the directory. 


LUNGREN IN NEW POST 


Russ Lungren, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Boston division of Ameri- 
can Home Foods, has been named sales 
manager for the company’s New York 
division. 

He will supervise sales of the Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee line of canned foods, as well 
as Clapp’s Baby Foods, among other 
items. 


HEINZ MAKES PROMOTIONS 


G. C. Schueler, previously manager of 
the New York chain store sales branch 
of the H. J. Heinz Co., has been pro- 
moted to manager of Heinz’s eastern 
sales region, with headquarters in New 
York. 

He is succeeded in the local chain 
sales post by C. W. Messick. 


CHAIN BELT DISTRIBUTOR 
APPOINTED 


The Chain Belt Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Brown- 
Roberts Hardware and Supply Company, 
Ltd., 1202 Third Street, Alexandria, 
Louisiana, as a distributor of merchan- 
dise products of the Chain and Trans- 
mission Division, Conveyor and Process 
Equipment and Baldwin-Duckworth Di- 
visions of the Company. 


LABEL MANUAL 


The Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Incorporated has just com- 
pleted an attractive, interestingly illus- 
trated booklet on label design and its 
history. “LABELS” is designed to tell 
the history and the origin of labels, the 
importance of effective label design and 
the story of the manufacture of labels. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
through label suppliers who are members 
of the Association. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Asparagus & Spinach Packs Up Again 


THE 1952 PACK OF FROZEN 
ASPARAGUS 


The 1952 pack of Frozen Asparagus 
amounted to 24,811,760 pounds according 
to a preliminary compilation by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers. This total was approximately 5 per 
cent greater than the 1951 pack—and the 
second largest pack on record. Only in 
1946 was a larger pack produced. In 
that year production was 28,316,074 
pounds. 

While the pack in the Midwest declined 
this year, production in the East and 
South and in the West was larger in 
the current year than in 1951. 


Some developments in container-sizes 
usage are worth noting. The pack in the 
10 oz. size increased significantly, from 
8,481,229 lbs. in 1951 to 11,297,056 lbs. 
in 1952 and the 12 oz. retail pack also 
advanced moderately, from 5.7 to 6.4 
million pounds. On the other hand, the 
2% pound institutional pack dropped off 
notably, from 8.9 to 6.7 million pounds. 

Details of 1952 production by region 
are as follows: 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS 
BY REGION 


Thousands of Pounds—000 omitted 


Preliminary 

Region 1950 1951 1952 
East and South 10,823 11,116 
Midwest 720 628 
12,019 13,068 

23,562 24,812 


Pack of Previous Years: 1944—12,794,679; 1945 
— 9,619,255 ; 1944 — 12,339,171; 1945 — 20,637,590; 
1946—28,316,074; 1947—10,737,171,; 1948—18,321,- 
209 ; 1949—18,422,240. 


THE 1952 SPRING PACK OF 
FROZEN SPINACH 


(January 1 to July 1) 


The Spring pack of Frozen Spinach 
this year was at a record high level, ac- 
cording to a compilation prepared by the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. A total of 58,286,756 pounds 
was packed during the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 30, 1952. This total was 
6 per cent greater than the spring pack 
last year, and far greater than that of 
any earlier year. 


Increased production in Western states 
accounted for the boost in the national 
pack. Production in the East and South 
was a bit smaller than last year. 


As in past years, the bulk of the 
frozen spinach pack went into 14 oz. 
retail containers. Altogether, retail sizes 
accounted for more than 75 per cent of 
the total pack. 


Even though the retail pack continued 
dominant, most of the increase in pro- 
duction from 1951 to 1952 was accounted 
for by expansion in the pack of 2% 
pound container size. The 3 pound con- 
tainer again in 1952 was also important 
as a small institutional size for Frozen 
Spinach. 


Data on 1952 production by region are 
as follows: 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS 
BY REGION 
Pounds 
Preliminary 


Region 1950 1951 1952 
East and South.... 9,238,123 20,894,626 20,715,831 
19,097,072 33,912,417 37,570,925 

28,335,195 54,807,043 58,286,756 


*Data for the West include production of one 
firm in the Midwtst. 

Pack of Previous Year: 1944—12,794,679; 1945 
12,661,154; 1946—18,306,950; 1947—11,779,585 ; 
1948—19,460,909 ; 1949-—-37,348,572. 


REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSE 
SPACE INCREASES 


Refrigerated cold storage warehouses 
in the United States had a gross capacity 
of 711 million cubic feet in October, 1951, 
an increase of approximately 10 million 
cubic feet over the capacity in October, 
1949, according to a biennial report is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Most of the increase was re- 
ported by storages on the West coast and 
in the South Atlantic States. 

As of October 1, 1951, the capacity of 
sharp freezer storage warehouses capa- 
ble of maintaining a temperature 0° F. 
or below totaled 212 million cubic feet 
compared with 168 million in 1949. 
Capacities in freezer space (0° to 29° 
F.) and cooler capacity (above 29° F.) 
each showed declines during the 2-year 
period. The capacity of freezer space 
totaled 92 million cubic feet. Cooler 
capacity was 407 million cubic feet. 

A refrigerated warehouse is defined as 
one artificially cooled to 50° F. or lower 
and in which foods are generally stored 
for 30 days or more. 


Here are the folks who are counting molds in New York State these busy days. Photo was taken at the Fifteenth Annual Mold 
Count School, held at the New York State Experiment Station, Geneva, July 30 through August 8. 
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WASHINGTON 


WALSH-HEALEY EXEMPTION 
EXPIRED 


The exemption heretofore granted 
thirty-three canned fruit and vegetable 
products to the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act expired on 
August 15. The secretary of Labor has 
advised the secretary of Defense, that in 
his opinion interest would not be served 
by further extension. 

So that all new contracts for sales to 
the government, not previously con- 
tracted for, must be performed in accor- 
dance with Walsh-Healey provisions. 


CANNED BABY FOOD 
PRICE ADJUSTMENTS 


OPS on August 15 made it possible for 
retailers to pass on recent ceiling price 
increases granted to processors of can- 
ned baby foods which remain under price 
control. 

The agency has amended the retail 
grocery ceiling price regulations (CPR 
16 for Group 1 and 2 stores and CPR 15 
for Group 3 and 4 stores) to permit 
retailers to compute their ceiling prices 
on baby foods on the basis of the net 
cost of units of three. 

OPS explained that to require retail- 
ers to compute their ceilings on the basis 
of single units would force them to ab- 
sorb the price increases granted June 20 
to processors by Supplementary Regula- 
tion 107 to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. 

The agency also pointed out that the 
generally prevailing practice of retail 
stores is to sell canned baby foods in 
multiple units, with three the most com- 
mon multiple unit. 

Baby food items which are entirely 
fruits or vegetables have been decon- 
tiolled because of an amendment adopted 
hy Congress to the Defense Production 
Act prohibiting price controls on fruits 
or vegetables in processed form. 

However, about 40 percent of the can- 
ned baby foods, such as custards and 
mixed preparations, are still subject to 
OPS Regulations. 

SR 107 is also being amended to per- 
mit processors who bill their customers 
‘na “net price basis” which reflects dis- 
‘ounts for prompt payment, to notify 

etailers that they ‘may calculate ceil- 
ings by using adjusted “‘net cost” figures 
ipplied by the processor. CPR’s 15 and 
iS are being amended to permit retailers 
ho receive these notices to use the ad- 
‘usted net cost. 

SR 107, issued June 20, permitted pro- 
cessors to adjust their GCPR ceiling 

vices by specified amounts ranging from 

's to 8% cents per dozen containers. 
ihe increases were granted on the basis 
‘' an industry survey which showed that 
»rocessors were entitled to them under 
‘he OPS industry earnings standard. 
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CANS 


Can material specifications and quan- 
tity limitations established in NPA 
Order M-25 (Cans) no longer apply to 
the use of some additional secondaries of 
tin plate in can production. 

Effective immediately, (Aug. 15) the 
action was taken in Amendment 1 to 
M-25 as amended May 14, 1952, and is 
in accord with the August 12, 1952 
amendment to M-24 (tin plate and terne- 
plate) which removed the end-use re- 
strictions on these same steel secondaries. 

The can material specifications and 
quantity usage limitations do not apply 
to cans or parts of cans or a combination 
of: mill accumulation plate, unassorted 
temper tin plate, unmended menders, tin 
plate waste-waste, tin plate waste, terne- 
plate waste-waste, terneplate waste, 
black plate, black plate rejects, black 
plate waste-waste, black plate wasters, 
and black plate waste. 


PRICE BOOST FOR TIN PLATE 


To compensate for higher wages 
granted steel workers, OPS last week 
granted tin plate mills a price boost of 
25 cents per base box. This advance is 
to apply on electrolytic, hot dip, black 
plate and terneplate. The order, revision 
1 to supplementary regulation 100 of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, be- 
came effective August 19. Producers of 
a long list of other steel products were 
granted price increases, averaging $5.20 
per ton for carbon steel and 4.7 percent 
for high alloy and stainless steel. 


ARMY REQUESTS BIDS 
FOR CANNED SHRIMP 


Bids to furnish canned shrimp for 
U. S. Air Force requirements have been 
requested by the New York Quartermas- 
ter Procurement Agency. Only shrimp 
caught and packed in 1952 will be con- 
sidered. Invitation and bid QM 30-280- 
53-59 requests bids for 32,224 cans of 
shrimp (packed 48 No. 1 round 5-oz. 
cans per case). 

Delivery shall be f.o.b. origin or desti- 
nation. Award will only be made to con- 
tractor whose plant has been approved 
by the Army Veterinary Corps. 

Sealed bids in triplicate are due in 
New York by September 2, 1952. Bids 
are to be forwarded to the New York 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency, U. 
S. Army, 111 East 16th Street, New 
York 3, New York. Copies of this invi- 
tation and bid can be obtained from the 
same address. 


RENEGOTIATION FACTS 


The Renegotiation Board has issued 
a leaflet titled “The Facts of Renegoti- 
ation: What it is, How it Works”, 
which describes renegotiation, the 
Board’s policies and the contractor’s ob- 
ligations. Copies may be obtained from 


the Information Office, The Renegotia- . 


tion Board, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from regional boards. 


SERVICE FEE WHOLESALERS 


OPS, on August 15, authorized all 
service fee grocery wholesalers to adjust 
their fees and service charges within the 
special markups fixed for this type of 
seller under the wholesale grocery regu- 
lation, CPR 14. 

Before this action a new service fee 
wholesaler could establish his fee and 
service charges at any level under the 
special markups while ‘a service fee 
wholesaler who was operating during 
the month prior to May 14, 1951, was re- 
quired to continue using the fees and 
charges he had in effect at that time. 

Service fee operations are relatively 
new in the wholesale grocery field and 
consequently some wholesalers had estab- 
lished fees and charges that did not per- 
mit a profitable operation, OPS said. 


USDA WANTS TOMATO PASTE 
AND TOMATO PUREE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced August 15 an offer to buy 
canned tomato paste and/or canned to- 
mato puree from the 1952 pack for use 
in the National School Lunch Program. 
The purchases will be limited to No. 10 
size cans and will be made on an offer 
and acceptance basis. 

Invitations to offer canned tomato 
paste and/or canned tomato puree for 
school lunch use, including detailed speci- 
fications, are now being mailed to all 
known processors. Offers should be sub- 
mitted to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C., by Septem- 
ber 19, 1952, for acceptance not later 
than September 26, 1952. Further de- 
tails concerning this purchase may be 
obtained from Claude S. Morris at the 
above address, telephone Republic 4142, 
extension 2781. 


COMMUNITY PRICING 


Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall announced 
this week that beginning about October 
1 community pricing of goods will be ex- 
tended to many additional marketing 
areas. 

Although officials said there are no in- 
dications of widespread violations of 
food price ceilings, they pointed out that 
community food pricing is a simple and 
effective price control technique that has 
been used successfully. If this plan is 
followed, it will affect canned fish, meats, 
canned milk, many canned soups, some 
baby foods and most dry pack items. It 
will not affect fresh, frozen and canned 
fruits and vegetables, which have been 
exempted from price control by congres- 
sional action. 


INDIANA NPA OFFICE CLOSED 


In the interest of economy, the India- 
napolis office of the National Production 
Autority will be closed on August 29. 
The Indiana area, after that date will 
be handled by the Chicago office, at 221 
North LaSalle Street, telephone Central 
67420. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


CORN 


WASHINGTON, D. c., Aug. 18— The 
USDA reports that this year’s second 
brood of corn borer is appearing in corn 
fields of Central and Eastern sections. 
Anticipated infestations range from 
light in Indiana and Ohio to heavy in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. First brood 
damage can be classed as “light”. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, Aug. 19 — 
Sweet Corn: Harvest was heavy during 
the week on both sides of the Bay. Yields 
have not been cut as much as earlier ex- 
pectations. Harvest time of successively 
planted fields has run together as a re- 
sult of recent hot weather and may 
shorten the canning season to some ex- 
tent. 


FLAT ROCK, IND., Aug. 16—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage about the same as last year but 
the yield in tons per acre is only half 
as much as last year and the number of 
cans per ton is down. Consequently we 
will pack only about 50 percent as much 
corn as in 1951. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 13—Corn: Corn 
should pick up as a result of recent 
rains, but many fields won’t amount to 
much after the beating they took from 
the dry spell. 


WASHINGTON, C. H., OHIO—Aug. 12— 
Sweet Corn: Our acreage is short about 
50 percent and the extreme drouth and 
hot weather has made deep inroads into 
what small acreage we did get out. 


FREDONIA, WIS., Aug. 16—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage about 15 percent larger than 
1951. About 15 percent of acreage lost 
to heavy rains in low spots in fields. Re- 
maining corn looks good. Prospective 
yield about 30 percent better than 1951. 
Late plantings not far enough along to 
make a sound prediction. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., Aug. 13 — Sweet 
Corn: Acreage increased 20 percent over 
1951; however we have lost over that 
acreage due to wet weather. The bal- 
ance of the crop looks very good and we 
should exceed our 1951 production by 50 
percent. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., Aug. 16—Sweet Corn: 
We started our corn pack on August 14. 
So far it looks very good with a yield of 
about 3 or 4 tons to the acre. The cut 
however is not so good, only about 18 
cases per ton. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, Aug. 19—Con- 
trary to other crops, the weather the 
past week was unfavorable for tomatoes. 
The wet weather encouraged the spread 
of early blight and gray leaf spot. Vines 
deteriorated in many fields on the lower 
Delmar Peninsula so that harvest volume 
has not increased as would normally be 
expected. Fruit is small and less firm. 
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West of the Bay and in northern sec- 
tions, reports have been more favorable. 
Drier weather over the week end may 
help later plantings. 


ELWOOD, IND., Aug., 14 — Tomatoes: 
Hot weather blasted much of the first 
bloom setting. Vines are healthy, very 
little disease and the second setting now 
on the vines is what we depend on for a 
crop. This will be late, possibly the mid- 
dle of September or later. There will be 
very few tomatoes in August and a slow 
pickup after September ist. If we have 
a peak it will be late September. Only 
a late fall will permit a normal pack. 


FLAT ROCK, IND., Aug. 16—Tomatoes: 
Our crop is late. Most of our acreage is 
direct seeded and it looks now as if we 
will have a normal crop in September. 


OSSIAN, IND., Aug. 15—Tomatoes: 150 
acres, same as last year. 10 tons last 
year—8 tons this year. Crop is two 
weeks late. Look for big September. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 13—Tomatoes: 
Crop is spotty with some fields looking 
very good while others don’t look good at 
all. Yield is bound to be down in every 
area of the state. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO, Aug. 15—Tomatoes: 
We have a slightly larger acreage than 
last year. Prospects at present are for 
an average crop, running a little late in 
most fields, due to the heavy loss of blos- 
soms in late June and early July as a 
result of the unusually hot dry weather. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., Aug. 12—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 25 percent over last year. Just 
started to pack. Quality so far is very 
good. Expect to get a 75 percent to 80 
percent pack. There seems to be plenty 
of green tomtaoes on the vines. So far 
no blight is noticed. We have been hav- 
ing real tomato weather. 


GRANGER, WASH., Aug. 12—Tomatoes: 
There seems to be the same acreage of 
tomatoes as for the past several years. 
Green market stays high ($110 per ton) 
so they are not allowed to ripen for can- 
ning. However, we are promised deliv- 
eries about the 15th of August which is 
somewhat earlier than last year. A hail 
storm a week ago knocked a small area 
flat to the ground. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, Aug. 19—Baby 
Limas: Harvest continues in Central 
Delaware. Quality and yield affected by 
dry weather which caused many blos- 
soms to fall. Black bean aphids under 
control. No downy mildew reported to 
date. 

Snap Beans: Many fall snap bean 
fields are up and others were planted 
during the week on the Lower Peninsula. 


FLAT ROCK, IND., Aug. 16—Pumpkin: 
It is too early in the season to tell but 


- down through the years we have always 


had a good pumpkin crop in dry years. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Sum- 
mer Outing & Meeting, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Racine, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl.. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952— 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. . 


JANUARY 22-238, 1953—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 238-24, 1953 — Annual Direc- 
tors Conference, Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market situation this week can just 
about be summed up in one word— 
“tight”. There are canners of just about 
every item on the list withdrawn from 
the market and on some items it’s next 
io impossible to obtain a quotation 
from any canner. Beans and tomatoes, 
particularly fall into that category in the 
Tri-States area. Tomatoes, beets and 
carrots in the Mid-West; peaches, apri- 
cots and cocktail in the far-West. 


Crop Reports continue monotonously 
bad, although general rains in many 
areas have helped somewhat. Generally 
speaking though, they have come too late 
to be of any great help. The tomato 
run, if it may be called that, in the Tri- 
State area, continues poor in both quan- 
tity and quality. There are reports that 
the important Eastern Shore area will 
not get more than a 50 percent crop. In 
Ohio and Indiana tomatoes are definitely 
late with no real action expected before 
the first week in September. In the vege- 
table list corn continues to be the one im- 
portant item that has escaped the rav- 
ages of mother nature. There are scat- 
tered reports of damage, of course. Ohio, 
for instance, expects only about 65 per- 
cent yield due to hot weather damage; 
for the same reason some corn in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Tri-State area 
does not look too well; the same might 
be said of Illinois. But generally speak- 
ing, a good pack of high quality corn 
may be expected. 


On the fruit list it’s rather generally 
understood that the apricot pack fell 
short of expectations. The RSP crop was 
hit hard; prospects for a normal apple 
crop in the important New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia area, are diminishing 
every day. There are conflicting reports 
about peaches, and the effects of brown- 
rot, however it’s beginning to look as 
though the damage was not too serious 
and that the goal of approximately 
thirteen million cases will be reached. 


For a change it looks as though the 
salmon pack will be large enough to fill 
the demand at a reasonable price. In- 
creased competition from Canada may 
alo be expected to exert a downward 
pressure on the price of salmon. 


Many buyers, according to reports, are 
waking up to the real situation a little 
on the late side. Chains and supers have 
been busy covering where possible for 
scme weeks. Many canners are pressed 
to meet shipping instructions as the pack 
progresses. 


Pricewise the market continues to 
s\ len due both to the influence of crop 
conditions, and resulting increase in raw 
ma-erial costs and to the increase in can 
peices. Most ean companies announced 
Increased can prices during the week. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady To Stiffening Tendency As Canners 
Continue To Withdraw—Chains And Supers 
Covering Where Possible — Eastern Toma- 
toes Nominal—Corn Firm, Demand Good— 
Peas Stiffening — Beans, R.S.P. Cherries 
Tight — Citrus In Strong Position — Most 
Peach Canners Withdrawn—RMaine Sardines 
Snap Back—Buyers Backing Away From Sal- 
mon—Shortage Of Light Meat Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Aug. 21, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A steady to stiff- 
ening tendency continues to develop in 
canned foods, and traders are in the qui- 
vive to protect their inventories where 
the supply situation promises to tighten 
up. Highlighting the week were numer- 
ous withdrawals on vegetables and 
fruits, a stronger undertone on such 
items as sardines and tomatoes, and a 
continued withdrawal on the part of 
many California peach caners. Pro rates 
will again figure prominently in the mar- 
ket picture in the case of some items, 
and the market no longer runs so strong- 
ly in favor of the buyer. 


THE OUTLOOK — Current buying 
trends indicate that some distributors, 
adhering to apparently inflexible inven- 
tory cutback policies, will miss the boat 
on this season’s packs. The chains and 
supers, it is reported, have paced the 
field in forward covering from this sea- 
son’s packs, with other classes of buyers 
coming into the market belatedly, and 
finding themselves confronted with with- 
drawals or advancing prices. The situa- 
tion has reached the point in some lines 
where canners are quoting only subject 
to confirmation and endeavoring to chan- 
nel available supplies into the hands of 
their regular customers. 


TOMATOES — Unfavorable weather 
has put a blight on the tomato canning 
secscn in te East, and many canners 
are entirely withdrawn from the market. 
Meanwhile, a strong price tone rules 
w-th the market nominally quoted this 
week on the basis of $1.05 to $1.10 for 
stendard 1s, $1.40 minimum on 303s, 


$1.50 on 2s $2.25 on 2%s, and $7.25 on- 


1€s, with extra standard 303s command- 
ing $1.50, 2s $1.60, and 2%s $2.35 to 
$2.40, with some 10s at $8.00, all f.o.b. 
conner‘es. 


CCRN —A leading New York State 
“name brand” canner this week opened 
cn corn, quoting fancy cream style at 
$1.65 cn 303s and $9.75 for 10s, with 
extra standards at $1.50 and $9.00, re- 
spectively. On whole kernel, fancy lists 
at $1.75 on 303s and $10.25 on 10s, with 
extra standards at $1.60 and $9.50, re- 
spectively, all f.o.b. canneries. These 


quotations are only slightly over those a 
year ago, and have evoked a good buying 
response. Tri-state corn canners are get- 
ting a good demand and are holding 
prices firm at $1.65 for fancy crushed 
golden 303s, with extra standard at $1.50 
and standard at $1.40. Fancy whole- 
grain white corn lists at $1.70 on 303s, 
with extra standards at $1.60, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


PEAS — Buyers have taken care of 
their early needs on peas, and notwith- 
standing a firming up in the market un- 
dertone are neglecting this item while 
they get their house in order on other 
seasonal packs. Meanwhile, cannery 
prices are stiffening, particularly on 
fancy small sieves. 


BEANS—The market position on all 
grades of beans, both green and wax, is 
extremely tight, and buyers are scouring 
the market to cover on their private label 
needs. 


RSP CHERRIES —A tight market 
rules on new pack red sour pitted cher- 
ries, and canners’ price views have tight- 
ened up following recent buying activity 
by QM procurement agencies. New York 
State canners are generally firm at $2.20 
on 2s, although this price can be beaten 
by about 10 cents in Michigan and in 
Pennsylvania. On No. 10s, $10.25 ap- 
pears to be bottom for cannery shipment. 


CITRUS—Statistical position of the 
market continues to show progressive 
improvement as cannery sales levels hold 
up, and the market is in strong position. 
Grapefruit juice 2s rule firm at 80 cents, 
with blended juice at 92% to 95 cents 
and orange juice at $1.15 to $1.20, all 
f.o.b. canneries. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions are generally held at $1.40 on 303s 
and $1.60 on 2s, with broken sections at 
$1.25 and $1.30, while citrus salad, 
fancy, rules strong at $1.70 on 303s and 
$1.95 on 2s, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Market in- 
terest is centering on peaches, and with 
most canners withdrawn, buyers are 
checking the market carefully in an ef- 
fort to place additional commitments. 
Canners in most instances are booking 
additional business on a day-to-day basis, 
with confirmations limited to the amount 
represented by the unsold proportion of 
each previous day’s pack. The tight sup- 
ply position in peaches and the firming 
price basis, of course, has influenced the 
market for fruit cocktail and fruits-for- 
salad, and here too withdrawals are gen- 
eral. Canners are still booking apricots 
and cherries, at firm prices. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have ap- 
parently reached the conclusion that 
they were on the wrong track when they 
launched their recent price war, and the 
market this week snapped back 50 cents 
per case to a minimum of $6.25 on key- 
less quarters, f.o.b. cannery. Run of fish 
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has fallen off sharply, and most can- 
neries are unable to operate. Stocks on 
hand are still fairly large. 


SALMON—With buyers backing away 
from the market, the salmon situation is 
less firm, and canners are beginning to 
cast their eyes toward Canada as a 
potential major factor, pricewise, this 
season. Canadian canners, who have been 
marketing the bulk of their production 
to the British Ministry of Food in recent 
years, were cut adrift from this outlet 
this year, with the advance in Canadian 
currency values in exchange markets, 
and are planning to market a substan- 
tial portion of their pack in the U. S. 
Current reports are that this salmon will 
hit the market here at prices more at- 
tractive than those which Alaskan and 
Columbia River canners have been able 
to establish, and buyers are inclined to 
hold off on their operations until all the 
returns are in. 


TUNA—Shortage of light meat con- 
tinues on the Coast, and canners are 
concentrating on albacore, which is 
reaching the canneries in good volume. 
The market basis remains unchanged. 
Japanese offerings are generally limited 
to white meat in brine, which is bringing 
$11.25 to $12.00 per case for halves, ex 
dock New York. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Substantial Volume Of Business Booked— 
Crops Generally In Good Condition—Heavy 
Early Sales Of Some Fruits Force Withdrawal 
—Applesauce On Firm Keel—No Fishing 
For Sardines—Heavy Salmon Pack In Alaska. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 21, 1952 


THE SITUATION — A substantial 
volume of business has been booked on 
California fruits of the new pack, with 
the new season getting under way with 
a smaller carry-over than seemed likely 
even a couple of months ago. Opening 
prices have proved acceptable to the dis- 
tributing trade and buying has been so 
general and in such quantities that some 
canners have been compelled to make 
withdrawals on some items until the 
situation clears. Canning of apricots 
came to an end some time ago and hold- 
ings in first hands are already listed as 
limited. The sale of canned cling peaches 
has been unexpectedly heavy and _ in- 
creased interest is being shown in pears, 
on which operations are now in full 
swing. Here and there, there have been 
difficulties in securing adequate stocks 
of cans but losses to canners have been 
comparatively light. And, following the 
pattern or recent years, the opening of 
the sardine canning season has been de- 
layed by price demands of fishermen. 
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CROPS — The August report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service indi- 
cates that most crops in which canners 
are directly interested are in good con- 
dition. Apples promise a crop of about 
8,610,000 bushels, with Gravensteins ac- 
counting for 2,497,000 bushels. Can- 
ning got under way in July. Apricots 
were a short crop at 155,000 tons, the 
smallest in years. Figs promise 84 per 
centa of a full crop, or rather more than 
earlier estimates. Brown rot has shown 
up in cling peaches, but is not expected 
to cut seriously into the output. A crop 
of 262,000 tons of freestone peaches is 
indicated, with a larger percentage of 
this going to out-of-State fresh-fruit 
markets than usual. Pears are a heavy 
crop, with a harvest of 319,000 tons of 
Bartletts indicated. Out-of-State ship- 
ments are much heavier than to a cor- 
responding date a year ago. Plums and 
prunes are a smaller crop than last year, 
and this is also true of grapes. 


FRUITS—Opening prices and tenta- 
tive opening prices have been brought 
out on cling peaches, freestone peaches, 
apricots, pears, cherries, fruits for salad 
and fruit cocktail, with early sales on 
some of these so heavy that canners have 
found it advisable to withdraw confirma- 
tions on some items. Apricots are firm 
at these prices, with some featured 
brands slightly higher: No. 2% fancy 
halves, $3.35; fancy whole peeled, $3.40; 
choice halves, $2.95, choice whole peeled, 
$2.9714%4, and standard halves, $2.70. 
Cling peaches, fancy halves, $2.85; 
sliced, $2.90; choice halves, $2.60, sliced, 
$2.65, and standard halves, $2.40. Fancy 
Elberta peaches are firmly held at $3.65 
for No. 2%s, with choice Lovells at $2.45. 
Bartlett pears are generally listed about 
as follows: Fancy No. 2's, $3.55, choice, 
$3.25 and standard, $2.90. Fancy fruit 
cocktail is being freely offered at $2.10- 
$2.25 for No. 1—303; $3.30-$3.45 for No. 
2%, and $12.00-$12.50 for No. 10. In 
connection with the opening prices on 
Bartlett pears it is to be noted that this 
year canners are paying $45.00 a ton, 
and even less, for good canning fruit, 
while last year the price ranged from 
$90.00 a ton, to as high as $120.00. Can- 
ners generally advise that cling peaches 
are yielding fewer cases per ton than 
last year, but the feeling is that they 
will be able to make the allowable pack 
of 12,832,233 cases for domestic trade 
and about 500,000 cases for the Federal 
school lunch program. None seem in a 
mood, however, at this time, to make any 
offerings of their pack for the latter 
purpose. 


APPLESAUCE—The canning of ap- 
plesauce got under way in July and after 
a temporary setback in the market this 
item settled on a firm keel. Prices are 
90 cents for 8 oz. diet and fancy, $1.35 
for No. 303 fancy, $1.25 for No. 303 
blended; $7.25 for No. 10 fancy, and 
$6.70 for No. 10 blended. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SARDINES—tThere has been no fish- 
ing for sardines in the Monterey district, 
where the open season got under way 
the first of August, and fishing in south- 
ern California waters will not commence 
befort October ist. Many California 
fishermen are in Alaskan or Pacific 
Northwest waters fishing for salmon. 
Pacific mackerel is quoted at $8.00 a 
case, with the trade oversold on this 
item. Jack mackerel is moved at $7.25 
whenever available. 


SALMON — The pack of salmon in 
Alaskan waters is proving the heaviest 
since 1948, amounting to 2,448,978 cases 
on August 9, with red salmon account- 
ing for 1,161,024 cases of this total. A 
representative list quotes reds at $27.00 
for 1s tall and $17.50 for halves; king 
at $26.00 and $16.00; medium red, $21.00 
and $11.50; coho, $22.00 and $12.00; 
pink, $20.00 and $11.50, and chums at 
$17.50 and $9.50. However, many sales 
are being made for less. Puget Sound 
sockeye halves, handfilled, are moving 
at $20.00, with quarters at $11.00. 


OTHER FISH — California anchovies 
have become quite an item with some 
packers, with 5-oz. 100’s in tomato sauce 
selling at $7.75 to $8.00 a case. Adver- 
tised brands of tuna is selling at $15.00- 
$16.00 a case for fancy white meat 
halves, with fancy light meat moving at 
$14.75 and light meat chunks at $13.00. 
There is some demand for No. 1 tall 
squid packed in brine, with $5.00 a case 
the going price. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Alabama Deep Sea Rodeo—Weather Delays 
Shrimping Operations — Hard Crab Produc- 
tion Continues Light. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 21, 1952 


FISHING RODEO — The twentieth 
Alabama deep sea fishing rodeo took 
place here this past week and as usual 
drew anglers from all parts of the south 
who come here to try their skill at land- 
ing some of the big ones for which prizes 
are offered. 

The highest prize is always offered for 
the landing of a tarpon (Silver King) 
which is the gamest of large fish in these 
waters and takes from 20 minutes to an 
hour to bring one to gaff. Guy D. Taylor 
of Mobile captured the top honor in the 
1952 Rodeo with a 71%-pound Tarpon 
and the prizes for this fish totaled 
$362.70. Prizes were also offered for 
Ling, Redfish, King Mackerel, Cavalla, 
Bonita, Dolphin, Spanish Mackerel, 
Speckeled Trout, Bluefish, Snapper an 
about 20 other variety of fish, including 
crab and turtle. 

Rodeo statistician Andy Wilk and Mon- 

day, 298 boats were registered and 1,161 
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fishermen took part. He estimated 1,000 
spectators visited Dauphin Island at the 
entrance of Mobile Bay which was head- 
quarters during the three days of the 
Rodeo. 


SHRIMP—The fall shrimp season in 
Alabama, Mississippi and _ Louisiana 
opened last week, but production was 
lighter than the previous week, due to 
weather conditions. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 8, 1952 were: Louisiana 
2,836 barrels, including 538 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,118 barrels, in- 
cluding 846 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 435 Barrels, including 243 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 4,986 barrels, 
making a total of 9,375 barrels which is 
2,185 less barrels than were produced 
the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
creased 89,630 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 25,360 pounds less than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 1,084,790 
pounds less than one year ago. 


The 1952-53 shrimp canning season 
opened in this section last week with 19 
canneries packing shrimp, and they re- 
ported that 13,269 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending August 9, 1952. 


HARD CRABS — Production of hard 
crabs in this section has been light this 
season and while it took a spurt one 
week over the previous one, it was light 
at its best. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending August 8, 1952 were: Louisi- 
ana 105,661 pounds; Mississippi 42,600 
pounds; Alabama: 4,400 pounds, making 
a total of 152,661 pounds which is 42,825 
pounds more than were produced the 
previous week. 


Not much crabmeat has been processed 
this season, but it has been practically 
all disposed fresh-cooked. 


1951 PACK OF 
CANNED CRAB MEAT 


The pack of canned crab meat in 1951 
amounted to 149,945 standard cases, 
valued at $3,586,558. This was an in- 
crease of 9 percent in the volume and 15 
percent in value, compared with the pre- 
vious year. 


During 1951—60,592 cases valued at 
$1,280,342 were produced in the East 
and 89,353 cases valued at $2,306,216 
on the west coast and in Alaska. All but 
a few thousand cases were packed in the 
ounce size can. 


1952 CALIFORNIA CANNED 
ASPARAGUS PACK REPORTED 


The 1952 California Asparagus pack 
was 2,274,615 actual cases according to a 
report issued August 12 by the Canners 
League of California. The pack con- 
sisted of 1,277,943 cases of White Aspar- 
agus and 996,672 cases of All-Green. 

This year’s pack compares with a pack 
of last year of 2,528,165 cases, broken 
down into 1,099,261 cases of White and 
1,428,904 cases of All-Green. 


CRANBERRIES—1952 CROP 


Cranberry production, 1952, is fore- 
cast at 908,000 barrels — slightly less 
than 1951 crop but 18 percent above 
average. Larger crops than last year 
are expected for New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and Oregon; smaller for Massachusetts 
and Washington. 


TUNA CANNERS 
APPOINT ADD AGENCY 


Foote, Cone & Belding, Los Angeles, 
California, have been appointed to han- 
dle advertising for the Westgate-Sun 
Harbor Co., San Diego, California, can- 
ners of Breast O’Chicken tuna and other 
products. 


CAN HELP YOU 


IF YOUR 
PROBLEM IS 
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| We’ve been in this business long enough (97 
years) to know that every food processor has 
special problems . . . space, or lack of it... 
labor, or lack of it .. . simple, straight-line pro- 
duction on one or two fruits or vegetables, or 
quick shifts from one to the other of many. 


lem. 


efficient? Put it up to Robins! 


Akkohbins 


| IND COMPANY, INC. 


} Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Robins representatives can advise you on what 
_ to do. Robins engineers can design ‘‘custom- 
| made” equipment for you. And . . . Robins 
; manufacturing facilities can turn out the fin- 
ished equipment that will overcome your prob- 


Why put up with an operation you know is in- 


THE ROBINS 
CATALOG LISTS 


805 


STANDARD ITEMS 
that will help 
make your opera- 
tion more profit- 
able. But... if 
what you want is 

not in the cata- 
| log... just tell us 
«we'll make it, 
or get it, for you. 


Wherever look... 


You see ROBINS 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET 


A record attendance is predicted for 
the 19th Annual Meeting of the NAC 
Association, September 3, 4 and 5 at 
Spring Lake, N. J., according to L. S. 
Hitchner, Executive Secretary. 


“We have already booked over 400 
hotel reservations and more are coming 
in daily. Without doubt, this will be 
the largest meeting in the history of the 
Association since its establishment in 
1933,” he said. 


Headquarters for the annual meeting 
are at The Essex & Sussex on the New 
Jersey coast. Featuring the business 
sessions on Wednesday morning, Septem- 
ber 3, will be an address by the Associa- 
tion’s president, Mr. Arthur W. Mohr, 
President, California Spray-Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, California. Fol- 
lowing President Mohr’s address, the 
NAC group will hear Dr. Clair R. Speal- 
man, Chief, Safety Projects Branch, U. 
S. Civil Aeronautics Administration dis- 
cuss, “Medical Problems in Airplane 
Dusting and Spraying.” 

On Thursday, September 4, Dr. H. H. 
Shepard, Staff Specialist, Office of Mate- 
rials and Facilities, PMA, USDA will 
give a summary of the pesticide require- 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


ments for the 1952-53 season. Mr. Oris 
V. Wells, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture will give an address on agricul- 
ture and technological improvements fol- 
lowed by Mr. W. W. Dykstra, Assistant 
to the Chief, Branch of Predator & Rod- 
ent Control, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of Interior who will discuss 
conservation programs and _ pesticides. 
The Thursday morning session will be 
concluded with an address on merchan- 
dising by Mr. Gene Flack, Sales Counsel 
and Dircetor of Advertising for Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc. 


Thursday evening the annual banquet 
will be held for members and guests at 
which time prizes for the golf tourna- 
ment will be given out. Following the 
banquet, the group will have the oppor- 
tunity to see an Arthur Murray show in 
the ballroom at The Essex & Sussex. The 
closing session on Friday, September 5 
will include the annual report by the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. L. S. Hitchner, 
and a review of the activities of the 
Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quaran- 
tine in 1952 by Mr. Avery S. Hoyt, Chief 
of that Bureau. Dr. George C. Decker, 
Head, Section of Economic Entomology, 
State Natural History Survey Division, 
University of Illinois, will present a 
paper on meeting the insecticide residue 
problem. 


EXPANSION GOALS SET FOR 
FERTILIZERS 


A defense expansion goal for phos- 
phatic fertilizers and a separate goal for 
phosphate rock, were announced Aug. 8 
by Ralph S. Trigg, Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. 


The goal for annual supply of phos- 
phatie fertilizers for domestic use and 
exports has been set at 3.6 million short 
tons, in terms of available phosphorus 
pentoxide, by July 1, 1954. This includes 
normal superphosphate, triple super- 
phosphate, ammonium phosphate, nitra- 
phosphate, and miscellaneous phosphatic 
fertilizers. Imports normally would be 
expected to be 40,000 to 50,000 tons, 
hence this would call for domestic pro- 
duction capacity of about 3,550,000 tons. 


This goal represents an increase in 
domestic production of 1.4 million tons 
over production of about 2,150,000 tons 
in the fiscal year 1951. Total 1951 sup- 
ply was 2,183,000 tons, including both 
domestic production and imports. 


An interim goal for production of 
phosphate rock has been set at an an- 
nual capacity of 5,000,000 long tons 
(phosphorus pentoxide content) by July 
1, 1954. This represents an expansion of 
about 1,500,000 tons over the 1950-51 
production of about 3.5 million tons. 


_GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


F YOU WANT good 2nd hand ma- 
chinery—ASK FOR IT. State 
your wants on the “Wanted and 
For Sale” page. 


You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash— 
Advertise it on this page. 


You want torent or to buy a can- 
nery—or if you want to rent or to 
sell your plant 

Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 
One time, per line 50c 
Four or more times, per line 40c. 
Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 
Count eight average words to the line. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


oscoop, MO., Aug. 16—We have no can- 
ning crops this year. 


NEWARK, N. Y., Aug. 12—Beets: Yield 
on our contracted acreage is going to be 
down, however, there is still hope of ob- 
taining about the same total production 
as last year, depending on the weather. 
Expected to increase production but that 
appears to be out of the question due to 
probably shortage of raw material. 


Carrots: A scarce item. Contracted 
more acreage than ever before but have 
lost a considerable amount due_ to 
weather. There does not appear to be 
any substantial amount of open market 
carrots available. Have heard prices as 
high as $70 per ton but believe some can 
be purchased around $40 to $50 per ton. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 13 — General 
rains over the weekend and again this 
week have helped all areas of the state 
which were sorely in need of rain. These 
rains will help cabbage, tomatoes, beets, 
carrots, corn and late beans. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 13—Beans: Re- 
cent rains helped but too far into the 
season to overcome the early season idle- 
ness of many plants. The pack is bound 
to be less than acreage would warrant. 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


WASHINGTON, C. H., OHIO, Aug. 12— 
Pumpkin: It seems to be a very scarce 
article. On account of corn pickers very 
little has been planted in this locality. 


FRANKSVILLE, WIS., Aug. 14—-Cabbage: 
Crop prospects are below last year. 
Fresh cabbage market Unusually high. 
Impossible for kraut packers to compete. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., Aug. 16—Peas: Fin- 
ished packing on the 25th of July. We 
had almost a continuous rain and it was 
impossible for us to get them in the can 
of a quality we wanted. We skipped 
about 10 percent of our acreage, which 
was mostly Sweets. Finished up with 
about 65 percent of a crop. 

Beets: Started on beets on the 15th. 
Have about 10 percent that are rotten in 
the fields. Otherwise the quality is fair 
but the tonnage is down. Due to the 
heavy rains a lot of lowland beets are 
rained out. 

Carrots: We have not started. About 
50 percent of our carrots are rotten in 
the fields. We don’t expect more than 
50 percent of the crop. 


NAMED EXECUTIVE V.P. 


F. E. McIntire, previously manager of 
the Norman, Oklahoma, branch of the 
Tyler & Simpson Company, wholesale 
grocers, has been named executive vice 
president of the company, W. H. Tyler, 


president, announces. 


DEATHS 


A. E. CODDINGTON 


A. E. Coddington, 64, died August 17 
at the St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianap- 
olis, after a long illness. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Wednesday afternoon, 3 
P.M., August 20th, and burial took place 
in Crown Hill Cemetery. 

Coddy, as he was known throughout 
the industry, has been connected with 
the canned foods business for 48 years. 
He started out with his father, a whole- 
sale grocer in Danville, Illinois, as a 
Broker. He was then Sales Manager for 
a number of years for the Ladoga Can- 
ning Co., and about 10 years ago entered 
the canning business at Mt. Comfort, 
establishing the firm known as the Cod- 
dington Packing Company, Inc. 

He had been a Director of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and _ had 
served on important committees of the 
NCA. He was also a past Director and 
President of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation. Few canners have given more 
time and worked harder for the canning 
industry. He was widely known and by 
the same token loved and respected by 
all who knew him. 

Survivors are the widow, one son—A. 
E. Coddington, Jr., who is active in the 
management of the canning business, 
and one daughter—Martha. 

Coddy’s many friends will join us in 
expressing sympathy to his family and 
associates. 


HOT-WATER 
TOMATO 
SCALDER 


LANGSENKAMP’S 


—YOUR BEST 
SCALDER BUY! 


HOW IT SAVES 


@ Saves 80% of steam consumption 
. at the present price of coal, 
this saving pays for scalder in a 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION © Eliminates 1/3 water storage! 


HOW IT PAYS 


Increases volume of pack .. . one 
to two more No. 2 cans per hamper, 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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year. Improves pack of No. 1 tomatoes— 
will grade extra fancy. 
door. @ Eliminates cutting of cold or green 
@ Less undesirable steam . . . adds spots. 
to comfort of peelers . . . provides 
greater efficiency. @ Retains all pectin on tomatoes—rich- 


e Conveyor readily lifts from hot 
water, eliminating loss of many 
cases product when filling or closing @ Contributes to sanitation . . . cor- 
machine is down. ners rounded . . . no accumulation 

of seeds or foreign particles. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227-235 East South St. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


er color, higher quality. 


@ Saves maintenance time—conveyor 
lifts easily for thorough cleaning 
and painting. 
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Additional 


ALMANAC 1952 


Over 340 pages of Canned Foods reference material 
needed continually through the year including .. . 


® Pack Statistics Label Weights 
® Crop Statistics @ U. S. Grades 
Food Laws Can Sizes 

® Standards © Box Sizes 


® Carryover, stocks and shipments 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
$2.00 Postpaid. 20% Discounton bulk orders of 20 or more copies. 


Order your extra copies now. 


Keeping the Industry Informed Since 1878 
THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Mek, Gk 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 2....ccccsseeeee 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
Mid1Wst, Fey Cut Spears, 


No. 303 2.25 
BEANS, StrINcLess, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

1.55-1.60 
No, 2 1.70-1.75 
8.75 

Fey., cut, No. 308........1.70-1.80 
No. — 
No, 303 1.40 
1.60 
No. 2% —- 
7.75 

No, 2 
No. 10 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ aa 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 3038.....00000 2.05 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 10 11.50 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038........0000 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 

Ex. 4 NO. BOB 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 

No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.......000+ 1.90 
No. 2 2.021% 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std... NO. SOB 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 2 1.5214-1.55 
No. 10 8.10 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. — 
2 sv. — 

Vey. Cut, No. 308, 3 sv....... 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

OZARKS 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 

No. 10 

I'cy., Cut, 1, 2,8 sv. NO. 1.60 
No, 10 8.00 
<. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.50 

BL ANS, LIMA 

“ri States, 

BEETS 

-Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.....— 

35/0 

10/0 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2 Cut _ 

Nox Whiteley. 10/0 1.35 
15/0 1.50 


20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303.........—— 
No. 10 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl... 
CORN— 
East 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.65-1.75 
9.50-10.25 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40-1.45 
Fey. Gold. C.S., No. 1.65 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.05 


02% *1.05 


Me. 303 -1.60-1.65 
9.50-9.75 
Tex. Na 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.75 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 1,25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10.... 8.50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std. No. 808 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. 


Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308...........000 ‘1. "30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.50 

NortHWeEst SWEETS 

Beye, 2 8 1.12 
No. 303 1.93814 

2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 

5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 

Bx. 4 8 OB. .80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 


Mipwest ALASKAS 


No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Mipwest SWEETS 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 308............ 2.10-2.20 

Fey., 3 sv., No. -1.60-1.65 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 308........0000 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 —— 

Fey., 5 No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 —— 

No. 10 —— 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.42%4 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 —- 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308.......1.20-1.25 


No. 10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 
No. 10 —- 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, No. 3038.... 
No. 2. 02%-1. 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
No. 303 
1.424%,-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 7.25 
. 2% 
No. 2% — 
Indiana 
No. 2% Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 2% .. Out 
No. 10 Out 
Std., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2........... 2.07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 4oz. gl. ............ 1.75-1.85 
10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90- .95 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 24 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%4........0+ 3.40 
Choice 2.971% 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2............2.10-2.20 
N.W. Bing, Fey. 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4........ 
Choice, No. 2 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2 
COCKTAIL 
No. 1-308 ..... 2.1022.25 
No. 2% ..... 30-3.45 
No. 24% 3.20 
11.65 
PEACHES 
Withdrawn 
Choice, No. 2%- ................ Withdrawn 
Std., No. 2! .. Withdrawn 
.. Withdrawn 
No. 10, Water ..... a 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey.. Bart., No. 1.............. —— 
No. 2% .... 3.55 
Calif., Choice No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 10.10 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.0.0.0... 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 1.70 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey.. No. 2............ 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.371% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.50 
46 oz, 2.50 
46 02. 2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.32 46-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 27.00-29.00 
17.50 
21.00 
Pim RA. 19.50-20.00 
11.50-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-18.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, Oil 6.25 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.20 
Jumbo 4.50 


TUNA—PesrR CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-14.75 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-13.25 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and 11.00 
Grated 10.00 


: 
Ff 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 
) 


RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE — Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 74% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125#% Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 90%; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler, adjustable to 
No. 10 cans; (2) 150 gal. and (2) 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettles with double motion agitators; (5) Vertical 
Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; large stock Stainless Steel Tanks and 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—3 Type 316 Stainless Steel 300 gal. Jack. Starch 
Cookers or Tanks with Double Motion Agitators; 10 Type 304 
S.S. Jack. Kettles 125 to 950 gals. with Agitators; 5 Type 304 
Stainless Steel Tanks 500 to 2500 gals.; Premier 6” S.S. Colloid 
Mill; 6 Waukesha 1” to 24%” N.A. Sanitary Pumps; Ayars N.A. 
8 valve Juice Syruper; New M & S 6-Pocket Syruper S.S. parts; 
Burt Labeler for Jars & Tins to #10‘s; Dicers; Pulpers; Con- 
veyors; etc. Send us your inquiries & lists of surplus. The 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 
12, N. Y. Gramercy 5-6680. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


RESINA CAPPER FOR SALE—Resina single-head capper, 
capacity 60 bpm, now has attachments for 15-oz. jars and 83 
mm. caps. Attachments may be purchased for 28 mm. caps and 
other size jars; has been used very little, available for immedi- 
ate delivery; offered subject prior sale. Adv. 5292, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


TWO-SPOUT FILLER — Filler Machine Company, 2-spout 
piston Filler, last used for chocolate cake frosting; new piston 
valves, extra large hopper recently installed. Adv. 5293, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Small Grabill Peach and Apple Grader; 
One #1 Farquhar Cider Press; One Proportioneer Unit—com- 
plete. Maurertown Canning Co., Inc., Maurertown, Virginia. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating complete equipment of Apple Sauce 
Plant located in Virginia. FMC Can Filler, 7 pocket, small 
size; Pease Corer and Seeder; Palmer Hydraulic Cider Press, 
No. 32; Kyler Labeler, No. 2 and No. 303 cans; Hoists; Motors; 
oo etc. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—2 line Pea and Corn Canning Plant in South- 
west Wisconsin. Adv. 5291, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Cook for tomato catsup and tomato 
puree. Apply: Penn’s Manor Canning Co., Cornwells Heights, 
Pa. (Phone: Cornwells 1000). 


WANTED—Experienced millwright who can dismantle and 
rebuild canning machinery of all types. Must be a combina- 
tion sheet metal worker, machinist, mechinic and painter. Good 


working conditions. Permanent location in Indiana. Adv. 5294, ° 


The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced can shop diemaker and machinist. 
Good pay — Blue Cross Group Insurance — Vacations — Mass. 
Factory. Adv. 5295, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Plant Supt., 18 years experience, 
desires position in Florida. Available December 1 to April 1. 
Adv. 5296, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair .Mercurial Indicating Ther- 


mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


FOR SALE—Cans, quota free, 350,000 Sanitary Style 300-200 
—1.25 Hot Dip Tin Plate. Bodies Meat Enamel, Covers and 
Bottoms Plain—$12.50 M, F.0.B. Wisconsin. Oscar Mayer & 
Co., 910 Mayer Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 
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